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PREFACE 


The following pages present the text of two lectures 
which I delivered at the University of Hong K<^ng, in 
June 1959, under the auspices of the Department of 
ICconomics and Political Science and the Contemporarv 
China Seminar. 

I visited the People’s Republic of China during Novem¬ 
ber and December, 1958. A major objective of the visit 
was to study China’s population problems and policies. 
The institute for Foreign Affairs in Peking kindly arranged 
my rather extensive tour of the country and enabled me 
to meet numerous economists, statisticians, medical work¬ 
ers and other officials connected with the Cimisus and 
Statistical Bureau and the Ministry of I lealth. I am 
grateful to all these persons for much lively discussion and 
a considerable amount of data. 

'I’he figures presented here are factual in the sense they 
are ofiicial; some of the data were given to me on my 
reejuest and are not available in publications. I realize, 
however, that the statistics are fragmentary and sometimes 
even contradictory. But in Chinese demography even a 
little light is better than nothing. 

As I discuss both the problem and the (h)V(.‘rnment’s 
policies in some detail in my forthcoming book on China’s 
population problems, 1 have largely withheld here my 
comments and comparisons, evaluations and overall 
conclusions. 

1 am deeply grateful to Mr Charles M. lowing and the 
Granary Fund for a generous grant enabling me to work 
in I long Kong (summer of 1959) assembling and analysing 
the available literature and translating some Chinese 
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source material into English. I would like to record my 
thanks to the Asia Foundation which has financed the 
publication of this brochure. 

I am indebted to Mr Harald Jacobson, Father L. 
Ladany and Mr Henri Vetch for kindly perusing these 
pages and for valuable suggestions. My thanks are also 
due to Professor Stuart Kirby who invited me to deliver 
these lectures. 


S. Chandrasekhar 

Hong Kong 
July I, 1959 
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CENSUS PROCEDURES 

TIIK 195 3 CENSUS 

O N November i, 1954, the State Statistical Bureau of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the People’s 
Republic of China announced that they had conducted 
the first complete scientific Census of China and that the 
nation had 583 million people (or 602 million including 
"Taiwan and the overseas Chinese). "This prosaic demogra¬ 
phic fact became a sensational newspaper headline all over 
the world. 

The initial public reaction to this news item was one 
of surprise and scepticism. First, there were those who 
wondered whether the Communists had really conducted 
a census. Such an undertaking implied overall political 
stability and an organized administrative machinery, all 
over China, as well as the availability of a large number of 
trained workers at the disposal of the Communist CJovern- 
ment. 

Secondly, granting that a census had been successfully 
carried out, there was the question of whether the (Jovern- 
ment was giving the correct or a padded figure, for 
statistics uiKler Communism have a certain strategic value, 
and the world has had experience in receiving iinj'nessive 
and fantastic but unreliable statistics from Cf)minunist 
regimes elsewhere in the past. (In 1930, the Russian 
Communist Party announced that ‘Statistics are a weapon 
in the fight for Communism’, when it purged the State 
Statistical Bureau.) 

Thirdly, if the figure was even approximately correct, 
it followed that all previous academic and political analyses 
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of China’s economic and demographic picture were mis¬ 
leading, as they had been based on the assumption that 
her population, albeit for the delimited area of China 
proper of prewar years, was around 450 millions. 

In the past, any quantitative analysis of China’s popu¬ 
lation problem was largely a hazardous if not impossible 
undertaking, for there was no authentic and reliable 
source material like a census scries or continuous vital 
registration for the entire nation. No government in China 
in the past had undertaken this very necessary but difficult 
task of periodically enumerating the entire population nor 
of regularly registering births and deaths for the entire 
area. 

'rhe difficulties are obvious. A strong central govern¬ 
ment and political stability were absent for well nigh the 
past century from the Opium War of 1840 till the defeat 
of the Kuomintang Government by the Communist 
armies in 1949. And of course prior to 1840 the situation 
was no better. 'Iffie edicts of the central government from 
almost the earliest dynasty to the Kuomintang at Canton, 
Chungking and Nanking were not binding all over the 
country and sometimes did not go beyond a few miles of 
the walls of the capital city. The area (even without the 
newly acquired Manchuria and Tibet and the so-called 
autonomous regions in the northwest) is vast; the terrain 
is difficult and at places almost inaccessible, and com¬ 
munications were cither entirely absent or primitive. Most 
of the people were, and to a large extent are, illiterate and 
uneducated and consequently suspicious of anyone asking 
what may be construed as personal questions. And last, 
in the midst of more or less running external aggression 
and a chronic civil war, no one in the Chinese Government 
had any thought for such basically constructive and 
scientific activities as a census whose benefits are not 
immediate but only of long-range value. It was for these 
and more reasons that China never had a scientific census 
covering its entire territory in the past. 
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SdME: POPL'I.A riox KSTI MA'l’KS I'KO-S.? 

On July I, 1921, the First National Congress of the 
Chinese Communists was opened in Shanghai. 'I'his 
Congress formally founded the Communist Party of 
China. I’he 1911 Revolution led by Dr Sun Yat-sen 
overthrew the Manchu Dynasty and set up the Republic 
under the Kuomintang Party. On January r, 1912, Dr 
Sun assumed the Presidency of the new Republic at 
Nanking. In a sense, the Chinese Civil War, between the 
Kuomintang (jovernment of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Chinese Communist Party started in 1927 after the failure 
of the initial coalition government under the new Republic. 
'Phe hit-atid-run and hit-and-gain Civil War went e)n for 
more than thirty years and was ended when Nanking, the 
nation’s eapital, fell on April 23, 1949, and the Communist 
Red Hag was hoisted over the President’s office. On 
October i, 1949, the People’s Republic of China was 
established with Peking' as the capital and with Mao 
'Psc-tung as the Chairman. 

Some four years elapsed before the new regime felt the 
need for conducting a nati«inwide census. It is surprising 
that they did not take a longer period for what may be 
called mopping-up operations in such a far-flung realm as 
the area gained by the new Government. However, daily 
admini.stration, not to speak of long-range economic 
planning, demanded that the (iovernment obtain some 
more or less reliable figures on the size of China’s popu¬ 
lation. After the establishment of the prc.sent regime 
several figures based on e.stimates came forth between 
1950 and 1954. In May 1950, the Ministry of Interior 
announced that the total population of China was 483 
million. On June 16, 1950, Prime Minister Chou Fn-lai 
speaking to the People’s Political Consultative Conference 
stated that ‘according to the most trustworthy investiga¬ 
tion, the population of liberated China totals 487,690,ooo.”'' 
('I'he area of liberated China in June 1950 was the same 
as in 1953 when the official census was taken.) On July i, 
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1950 the Hsin Hua News Agency released a report of the 
Liberation Army Headquarters on the four years of Civil 
War. According to this report the total population was 
492’5 million. (This figure oddly enough was not very 
different from the 461-0 million given for the same area 
in the Nationalist compilation in 1947). In 1952 the State- 
Statistics Administration of the People’s Republic of China 
examined the administrative reports from local areas and 
reported the population at the end of 1951 as 556-6 million, 
excluding Taiwan. In August 1952 the revised, third 
edition of The People's Handbook (Jen-min shou-tse) 
(published by the Shanghai daily Ta-kung-pao) gave the 
figure of 486,571,237. At the end of 1952, the Ministry 
of Interior on the basis of an examination of local reports 
as of the end of 1952 found the population to be 567-7 
million, excluding'Taiwan. In 1953, The Geography of Netc 
('hina, an official publication, brought down the figure to 
478,800,000. The Atlas of the People's Republic of China 
gave the population figure, as of the end of 1953, of 543-5 
million.-’ 

All these figures of varying magnitude given out by 
various official organs and publications, in the course 
of a brief period of four years, 1950-1953, reveal the 
(jovernment’s need for correct figures for China’s total 
population as well as how everyone was groping in the 
dark, using the figure that appeared most reasonable at 
the moment. However, the confusion of this guessing game 
did not last long. 

For, at the beginning of 1953, the decision to hold 
general electi<»ns pointed up the need for the registration 
of voters. And for sometime the drawing up of schemes 
for planned economic development had highlighted the 
lack of reliable figures for the size and distribution of 
population. 'Thus, both the need for the registration of 
voters of and above a particular age and the need for a 
national register of population revealed the desirability of 
a nationwide census. And when in January 1953 the 
Ciovcrnment decided to take a census as of June 30, 1953, 
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I’hcse included the disabled, the old and the sick and those 
who were very far away from the registration centres. 

The census theoretically belongs to the Ministry of the 
Interior but as there was no earlier experience of this 
undertaking in the Ministry, the 1953 census was under¬ 
taken under the joint auspices of the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Ministry of Public Health, the State Statis¬ 
tical Bureau and the Committee for General Elections. 
('Phe Statistical Bureau and the Committee for General 
Elections do not belong to any Ministry. They come 
directly under the National People’s Congress.) 

KNUMERATORS 

'I’wo and a half million ‘trained’ census workers from 
the central and local governments took part in the census. 
It is not known what kind of training the enumerators or 
the registration officials received and it is doubtful whether 
such a large number of workers could have been really 
trained in the limited time available between the official 
decision to take a census and the actual census registration. 
'Phey were assisted by thousands of Activists and members 
of the Communist Youth I^caguc in a volunteer capacity. 
Besides, several organizations like trade unions helped 
in the census work. The census organization from its 
inception received some technical assistance from a 
Russian statistician, Mr Sergei K. Krotevich. 

DURATION 

'Phe census operations lasted for more than a year 
during 1953 -54, though the final count was given as of 
June 30, 1953. I’hc preliminary work for the census 
began at the end of 1952. But by May 1953 most of the 
areas had considerably progressed with the work. In some 
parts, floods added to the difficulties of limited transporta¬ 
tion to reach far off places. P'or instance, the census work 
in Kwangtung Province was completed only in April, 1954. 
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Article 2. Census-taking and registration shall be 
handled by a census-taking and registration office 
organized by the people’s government at all levels: 
that for Central People’s Government shall be 
organized by the Ministry of the Interior, the 
Ministry of Public Security, the National Bureau of 
Statistics, and other relevant departments, but placed 
under charge of the Ministry of the Interior; that for 
the provinces (municipalities) shall be organized by 
the department (bureau) of civil affairs, the depart¬ 
ment (bureau) of public security, the department 
(bureau) of statistics and other relevant departments, 
but placed under charge of the department (bureau) of 
civil affairs; that for hsien, ch’ii under municipalities, or 
municipalities with no ch'ii under them, shall be 
placed directly under the charge of the respective 
people’s government and organized by the various 
relevant departments. The office at each level shall 
work under the leadership of the election committee 
of the same level. 

Article j. All citizens of the People’s Republic of 
China shall register. 

Article 4. For census-taking and registration, each 
household shall be taken as a unit as follows: 

/. 'Fhc members of a family living together shall be 
considered as one household; 

a. When a single person lives alone, he or she shall 
be taken as one household; 

Hi. All those living in organs, organizations, schools, 
factories, mines, farms, co-operatives, companies, 
work sites, workshops, creches, houses for the desti¬ 
tute, camps, monasteries, churches, ships and other 
such units shall be taken as one household, but the 
subordinate organizations and outside dormitories 
of as well as families living inside the above-mentioned 
units shall be taken as separate households. 
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Article 5. A station for census-taking and registra¬ 
tion shall be set up according to the election district 
marked out for each hsiang, c/icn, ch'ii under munici¬ 
pality, or municipality with no ch'ii under it. In 
census-taking and registration, the method of having 
the chief of each household come to the election 
station for registration shall he adopted. Where 
necessary, a census-taker may make visits from house¬ 
hold to household to take census. 

The census and registration of the people’s armed 
forces shall be placed under the unified control of 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Central People’s ( Jovernment. 

'Phe census and registration of overseas Chinese 
abroad shall be handled in a unified manner by the 
Commission of Overseas Chinese Affairs of the 
Central People’s Government. 

The census and registration of personnel .stationed 
abroad in Chinese consular and diplomatic establish¬ 
ments and of personnel working in foreign consular 
and diplomatic establishments in China shall be 
placed under the unified control of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Central People’s Government. 

The census and registration of students studying 
abroad shall be effected under the unified control of 
the Ministry of Higher Education of the Central 
People’s Government. 

Article 6. ’Phe standard time for the Cf)unting of 
national census shall be fixed at 24:00 hours, June 
30, 1953 (the 20th day of the 5th moon of the 
kuei-szu year, lunar calendar): 

i. In districts where the census is taken and regis¬ 
tration made prior to the standard time, a correction 
should be made within a few days after the standard 
time according to the actual conditions of the census 
prevailing at the .standard time. 'Phat is to .say, all 
cases of death, leaving the households upon marriage 
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and removals taking place after the census is taken 
up to 24:00 hours, June 30, should be crossed off the 
record, while the new-born babies, the newly weds 
and the new arrivals during the corresponding period 
should be added to the census record. 

ii. In districts where the census is taken and regis¬ 
tration made after the standard time, the record 
should be made according to the actual census 
existing at the standard time. That is to say, the 
new-born babies, the new additions in households 
due to marriage and the people newly moved in after 
24:00 hours, June 30, should not be registered; the 
cases of death, leaving the households upon marriage 
and removals after 24:00 hours, June 30, should still 
be recorded as they were before 24:00 hours, June 30. 
But those moving out before the standard time and 
reaching their new places after the standard time, and 
those households moving out in toto after the standard 
time without being registered at the original place 
should be registered and entered into record at the 
new place. If census-taking and registration is already 
completed at the new place, a request should be 
submitted for such registration to be made up. 

Article 7. Age to be used in census and registration 
shall be counted in full year in all cases, with June 
30, 1953, set as the standard time for the computation 
of age. Whether the census and registration are 
effected before or after the standard time, the age 
will be counted from the date of birth up to June 
30, 1953. If the age is not up to a full year, it will 
be counted as one year; if it is above one and under 
two, it will be counted as one year, and so on. 

The date, month and year of birth shall be counted 
by solar calendar in general. If such record is not 
available, the date, month and year of birth in lunar 
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calendar may be used, with the 20th day of the 5th 
moon of the kuei-szu year (1953) as the standard 
time for computation. 

Article 8. Census-taking and registration shall be 
effected on the basis of permanent residence. Every 
person should be registered in his locality as a 
permanent resident. 

One can be registered as a permanent resident of 
one place only, and not of two or more places. 

When a member of the family is absent, he or she 
shall be registered just the same but when the total 
number of family members is entered, only the 
permanent residents should be counted. 

I. When a member of a household is temporarily 
away on business, travelling, visiting with relatives, 
calling on friends, on business trips, working away 
on temporary basis, or engaging in communications 
or transportation enterprises, he should be registered 
as a permanent resident. 

it. When a member of a household is out participat¬ 
ing in work of organs, military units, public bodies, 
schools, factories, mines, workshops, companies, 
shops, hospitals, farms, co-operatives, or construction 
sites, and does not live at home, he or she should be 
registered as an absent member, even if he or she 
returns home for a brief stay during the period of 
census-taking and registration. lie or she should 
however be registered as a permanent resident at 
the place he or she studies or works. 

Hi. A member of a household, whose duration of 
absence cannot be determined or whose whereabouts 
are unknown, shall be registered as a permanent 
resident if the period of absence docs not exceed six 
months, otherwise he or she shall be registered as an 
absent member. 
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iv. When a person has moved out of his original 
domicile, and has not yet found a new domicile, or 
has no definite domicile, he shall be registered as a 
permanent resident of the place where he is at the 
time of the registration, with his certificate of removal, 
or any other such identity paper, marked to that 
effect. 

V. When a person is supported by his relatives by 
rotation he or she shall be registered as a permanent 
resident of the household giving the support at the 
time of registration. 

vi. When a person having his own permanent place 
of residence lives temporarily in a household, he or 
she shall not be registered as a member of the 
household. 

Article g. Measures for census-taking and registra¬ 
tion for the following categories of people arc as 
follows: 

1. In organs, public bodies, schools, factories, mines, 
farms, co-operatives, companies, workshops, shops, 
hospitals, creches, houses for the destitute and 
camps for the poor, the working personnel, students, 
children, wards and families of staff members who 
live regularly at such premises shall be registered as 
permanent residents. Those who do not live in the 
above-mentioned premises regularly shall be register¬ 
ed as permanent residents of the places where they 
live regularly. 

ii. Construction workers and staff members living 
regularly at the work sites shall be registered as 
permanent residents of their present work sites, but 
those who regularly live at home shall be registered 
as permanent residents at the home addresses. 
Civilian workers taking part in such work as water 
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conservancy and road-building shall all be registered 
as permanent residents of their home addresses. 

Hi. 'I’hose in training classes or cadres schools and 
living there shall be registered as permanent residents 
of their original places or homes in case they arc 
working personnel under training by rotation or cadres 
still engaging in production. In the case of enlisted 
trainees or personnel having already left production, 
they shall be registered as permanent residents of 
training classes and cadres schools. 

w. Patients of hospitals and sanatoria and guests of 
guest houses and hotels shall be registered as per¬ 
manent residents of their homes or places in which 
they originally live, but if they have no definite place 
to work or to live yet, they shall be registered as 
permanent residents of such hospitals, sanatoria, 
guest houses and hotels. 

V. Prisoners or persons under labour reform shall 
be registered by the organ in charge, but registered 
by their homes as absent members. 'I’hose placed 
under arrest in detention houses shall be registered as 
permanent residents of their respective homes or 
places in which they originally lived. 'Phose without 
home or original domicile shall be registered as 
permanent residents of the detention houses. 

Article 10. Census-taking and registration of the 
People’s Armed Forces. 

i. All military personnel in active service, whether 
living in military organs or not, shall be registered as 
permanent residents of such organs. 

a. Non-military personnel such as family members 
of military personnel in active service and their 
employees, who regularly live in military organs, 
shall be considered as permanent residents and 
registered as such by the said organ, with the census 
station of the locality notific^d to this effect, flowcver. 
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they shall not be counted in the total census of such 
organs. Those who do not regularly live in military 
organs shall be registered as permanent residents of 
the place where they usually live. 

m. Non-military personnel serving in the army and 
paid by military organs shall be considered as per¬ 
manent residents and registered as such by these 
organs. When such personnel are not paid by military 
organs, they shall be registered as permanent residents 
of their respective homes or places in which they 
originally live. 

iv. In subordinate organs of the People’s Armed 
Forces, such as military supplies factories, service¬ 
men’s children schools, hospitals and creches, except 
the military personnel in active service, who should 
be registered according to Item / of this Article, all 
other personnel should be registered according to 
Item / of Article 9. 

V. Military personnel not in active service but 
retaining such status and people’s militia cadres of 
//«>« and f/i’ti shall be registered at the places of 
permanent residence as is the case with all households 
in general. 

vi. Except such census figures as are required to be 
handed over to the local census station, all the census 
figures coming under the unified registration of the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council of the CPG 
should be included in the Council’s statistics, handed 
over to the Census and Registration Office of the 
Central People’s Oovernment and not included in 
the general census of the locality. 

Article ii. Census and registration of water popula¬ 
tion: 

i. All water population living on boats and ships 
shall be registered, according to household, as 
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permanent residents of the port where the ship is 
registered. Ships registered at no definite port shall 
be registered as permanent residents of the port at 
which they stay at the time of the registration. An 
identity paper shall be given them after the registra¬ 
tion for the purpose of inspection. 

a. Those with a home on land but earning their 
living on water (including temporary workers) shall 
be registered as permanent residents of their homes 
on land. 

Hi. Crews of public and private steamships having 
homes on land shall be registered as permanent 
residents of their homes. Those without homes shall 
be registered as permanent residents of the shipping 
company to which they belong. 

iv. Chinese seamen working on ships of foreign 
countries shall all be registered as permanent resid¬ 
ents of their homes. 

Article 12. The nomadic population shall take the 
basic-level administrative unit as their place ol 
permanent residence and be registered accordingly. 

Article rj. Aliens having secured Chinese nation¬ 
ality, Chinese with dual nathioality, and Chinese in 
alien households shall all be registered in the same 
way as is generally stipulated. 

Article 14. In order to avoid omission, duplieatior 
and mistakes from occurring in census-taking and 
registration, the census and registration office of a 
lisien, a ch'ti under municipality, or a municipality 
with no ch’ii under it may make, during the course 
or upon completion of the registration, selective 
checks or rechecks, to find out mistakes and to 
correct them immediately. 
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Article 15. The census and registration offices at 
the levels described in the previous Article should 
report the progress of the census-taking and registra¬ 
tion work to their upper level for transmission 
thenceforward. 

Article 16. In the city, every household should 
complete a copy of the census and registration form 
and send it to the census and registration office of 
ch’ii (under municipality) or municipality (with no 
cli'ti under it). (An extra copy may be prepared for 
the file of the police sub-station in places where 
residence administration is not yet well implemented.) 
In hsiang or chen, two copies of such record should be 
prepared, with one copy kept in the census and 
registration office of hsiang or chen and another copy 
in that of hsien. (Where there is technical difficulty, 
each person may complete one copy and send it to 
hsien census and registration office.) In accordance 
with the instructions issued for a general census 
record, the census and registration office of hsien, 
ch'ii (under municipality) or municipality (with no 
ch'ii under it) should prepare, in triplicate, a general 
statistical record of the primary grade before the end 
of October 1953, with one copy kept on file, one copy 
sent to the provincial or municipal census and 
registration office, and another copy sent directly to 
the CPG Census and Registration Office. I’he census 
and registration office of provinces, municipalities, 
and administrative units directly under the Central 
People’s Government should prepare, also in tripli¬ 
cate, a general statistical record of the secondary 
grade before November 15, 1953, with one copy kept 
on file and two copies sent to the Census and Regis¬ 
tration Office of the Central People’s Government. 

Article xy. If remote districts and minority nation¬ 
alities areas find it difficult to carry out the present 
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measures for census and registration, modified mea¬ 
sures may be drawn up in commensurate with local 
circumstances and submitted to the Central People’s 
Government or the Ministry of the Interior of the 
CPG for ratification and enforcement. 

Article 18. The forms prepared for ceiisus and 
registration by the Government Bureau of Statistics 
should be used throughout the country, and in no 
case should there be any addition or change made 
locally. Forms for the use of specific minority 
nationalities areas may have the directions given in 
the languages of such minority nationalities.'* 

It will be seen that the directives contained in the above 
articles settled certain important census questions arising 
out of the difficulties involved in enumerating the people 
of such a large and far-flung country with a vast and 
semi-literate population. 

CENSUS DATE 

The date of the 1953 census was fi.ved as of June 30, 
1953. 'Phat is, whatever the time the count was taken, the 
figures were drawn up on the basis of the situation of that 
date. If the count was made before June 30, it was 
subsequently brought up to date. 'Phe census count 
actually lasted a little more than a year, 1953-54- 

'Phree factors dictated this particular summer date - 
June 30. One of the major purposes of the census was to 
facilitate the preparation of the electoral roll and if the 
census were to be conducted in the winter of 1953, the 
national elections would have to be postponed. Secondly, 
June 30 (24th hour) can be taken as the point of mid¬ 
year. And a population census taken at mid-year can be 
used as an average population for the year for calculation 
of birth and death rates. Further, the year 1953 
portant, for in more than one sense, the real economic 
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reconstruction of China began that year. 1953 was the 
first year of China’s first Five Year Plan. 

DK JURE POPULATION 

'Fhe question whether all persons present in one place 
should be counted on a single day at a particular hour 
(the ik facto population) or whether the people should be 
counted on the basis of their permanent, legal and habitual 
residence (the de jure population) was decided in favour 
of the latter. 

A single day count in a country of vast distances with a 
large population would have demanded a few million 
census enumerators, which the country could not train in 
the available time. Secondly, since the immediate purpose 
of the census was the elections and as elections are based 
on the habitually resident population of a community, the 
de jure population was the natural choice. 'Thirdly, the 
permanently resident population is closely tied up with 
the normal economic, social and cultural activities of a 
community. ‘Further, from the view point of methodology, 
the wider fluctuations of de facto population make it 
necessary to do the census-taking within a very short 
period of time in order to get an accurate result, while the 
narrower fluctuation of dc jure population makes it possible 
to use a longer period of census taking on account of 
limited staff available’.''’ 

'Then, in some ways, the de jure (habitually resident) 
population is more meaningful in the determination of the 
size of a community. However, allowance was made for 
the nation’s traditional family system. ‘In China, every 
(family) member is regarded as an inseparable part of it, 
regardless of how far away he may be living or how long 
he has been away from home. In order not to offend this 
feeling of family unity, it was decided to include in the 
count as ‘permanent residents’ all those who at the time 
of the census had been living or were to remain away from 
home for less than five months in a separate column 
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(in Form A of the census used by the general population) 
which would not be used in making the count. Actual 
registration of the long absent members would then be 
made in the places where they resided’.* 

THE CENSUS SCHEDULE 

The census schedule was a very simple one. Unlike 
most countries including India and Japan, which ask 12 
to 16 basic questions, China restricted her questionnaire to 
five questions. '^I'hey arc: /'. relation to the head of fatiiily 
(not included in Form B to be used for institutional 
population); ii. full name and address; Hi. sex; iv. age; 
and V. nationality or ‘race’. Of these five items the first 
two were included for election, reference and cheeking 
purposes and to maintain an overall national register, and 
the last three were for eliciting basic demographic 
statistics. Of these five questions, only ‘age’ and to a 
lesser extent ‘nationality’ presented some difficulties. 

A c E 

'rhe census elicited actual age, age at last birthday, 
computed on the basis of the census date of June 30. 
'Fhis presented certain minor complications as the Chinese 
traditional methods of expressing one’s age are dillerent 
from the general Western method based on the (Iregorian 
calendar. There is no commonly accepted uniform year 
in China beyond the sixty-year cycle. Further, the C.’hinese 
do not generally calculate their age in completed years. 
They reckon the age of a newborn infant as one, and the 
infant becomes two at the New Year. ’I’lius the nominal 
(traditional) age may be one or two years more than the 
actual age. Many people fix the date of their birth in terms 
of the 'Twelve Animals of the duodenary cycle ('Twelve 
Branches): the year of the "^Tiger, the year of the Ox, the 
year of the Dragon and so on; and .some are aceustonieil 
to count by the year of the dynasty in which they were 
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born. But the census authorities solved this problem by 
the preparation of a special conversion table by which 
they could figure out the birth date and age of every 
person in a uniform way from one to a hundred years. 
'I’he conversion table had four columns: date of birth, age, 
animal symbol, nominal or traditional age, and actual age. 
The table enabled the enumerator to calculate the correct 
age at the time of the census from the traditional age. 

NATIONALITIES 

'I’he Government considered the ‘nationality’ of the 
citizen an important question. Nationality does not mean 
the citizen’s national origin but what might be called his 
or her ethnic or racial identity. It is said that in the past 
most Chinese passed for a Han (an overwhelming majority 
of the Chinese belong to this ethnic group) and did not 
disclose his true nationality as he was afraid of denials 
and discrimination, if not persecution at the hands of 
the majority community. According to the authorities, as 
the People’s Government not only does not discriminate 
but guarantees the cultural life of various minority groups, 
(in fact, little or no autonomy was observed in Tibet!) 
people returned their true ethnic origin in the census. 

According to the census instructions, a child was gener¬ 
ally regarded as belonging to the same nationality as his 
or her parents. But if the parents were of different 
nationalities, they were permitted to decide the nationality 
of those of their children who were under i8 years of age; 
those over 18 could choose for themselves which of their 
parents’ nationalities they would adopt. 

METHOD OK FILLING THE SCHEDULE 

In most countries the census enumerator or canvasser 
calls at a home and takes down the relevant details from 
the head of the household on the census schedule. The 
other method is for the head of the household or some 
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responsible member of the family to call at a registration 
office and furnish the necessary details to an official or 
himself fill up the schedule. I'hc Chinese census followed 
the latter method. The fact that the household head came 
to the registration centre instead of the enumerator calling 
on the household saved time and personnel. Only in certain 
areas and under special conditions where the household 
head could not come to the registration office did the 
enumerator call on the household. This procedure was 
adopted in a few areas of minority nationalities. 

I’his general procedure of the household head calling 
at the registration office was not without value. 11 placed a 
certain responsibility on the shoulders of the citizen. As 
the census was taken simultaneously with the registration 
of all eligible voters above the age of 18 for the ensuing 
national general elections, this census procedure was of 
some educational value to the people w'ho were, it is said, 
eager to get their names registered. When the census 
registration was over, the individual was promptly given, 
if qualified, a voter’s certificate (certain persons like land¬ 
lords, rightists and the mentally deficient were deprived of 
the franchise. 'I’he total number of people so deprived is 
not available.) ’I’his procedure of census registration, being 
a preliminary step to the exercise of the political right of 
franchise, created a new awareness among the people of 
their ‘participation’ in the Government. 'I'his method, 
according to the Chinese census authorities, increased the 
efficiency of the census enumerator, as he did not have to 
go from house to house. Further, when the people came 
to the registration office, they could consult among each 
other about the correct procedure before giving out the 
necessary details, thus saving the time of the enumerator 
as well as avoiding errors in registration. 

Of course, there were some heads of households who 
could not come to the registration centres, and mobile 
census units, on the basis of the local police and neigh¬ 
bourhood committee records, visited these households. 
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I’hcse included the disabled, the old and the sick and those 
who were very far away from the registration centres. 

The census theoretically belongs to the Ministry of the 
Interior but as there was no earlier experience of this 
undertaking in the Ministry, the 1953 census was under¬ 
taken under the joint auspices of the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Ministry of Public Health, the State Statis¬ 
tical Bureau and the Committee for General Elections. 
(I’he Statistical Bureau and the Committee for General 
Elections do not belong to any Ministry. They come 
directly under the National People’s Congress.) 

1: NUMERATORS 

'I’wo and a half million ‘trained’ census workers from 
the central and local governments took part in the census. 
It is not known what kind of training the enumerators or 
the registration officials received and it is doubtful whether 
such a large number of workers could have been really 
trained in the limited time available between the official 
decision to take a census and the actual census registration. 
'Phey were assisted by thousands of Activists and members 
of the Communist Youth League in a volunteer capacity. 
Besides, several organizations like trade unions helped 
in the census work. The census organization from its 
inception received some technical assistance from a 
Russian statistician, Mr Sergei K. Krotevich. 

DURATION 

'Phe census operations lasted for more than a year 
during 1953 -54, though the final count was given as of 
June 30, 1953. "^Phe preliminary work for the census 
began at the end of 1952. But by May 1953 most of the 
areas had considerably progressed with the work. In some 
parts, floods added to the difficulties of limited transporta¬ 
tion to reach far off places. For instance, the census work 
iit Kwangtung Province was completed only in April, 1954. 
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Only those in a few remote and inaccessible areas 
(where no local elections were held and where census 
takers could not reach the people in time) were not 
directly counted. The rural areas of the Sinkiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region, Tibet, Western Chinghai Province, 
Western Szechuan Province and Western Yunnan Pro¬ 
vince—all of which are thinly populated—were surveyed 
indirectly on the basis of both sampling and administrative 
reports; and, as the resulting number was only eight 
million, (8,397,477), the total number for all-China was 
not seriously affected. 


CHECKS 


Certain sampling checks at the initial stages of the 
Census were instituted. According to Professor 'I’ai, 
Professor of Statistics, People’s University of Peking, who 
was associated with the Census: ‘A sampling survey for 
verification was made in 1953 to check upon the quality 
of the census figures. From the 23 provinces, 5 municipa¬ 
lities and one autonomous district, 343 counties with a 
total population of 53 million (52,950,000) were selecteil 
for checking purposes. 'Phe population to be sampled 
amounts to 9 per cent of the national population covered 
by direct enumeration. 'Phe results are: cases of duplica¬ 
tion constitute 0-139 per cent of the population sampled; 
cases of omission 0-255 cent, and this leaves a net 
effect of 0-1x6 per cent omission. The general picture of 
omissions and duplications is as follows: 'Phi: cases of 
duplication arc less than of those of omissions; omissions 
and duplications arc fewer in rural districts than in urban 
districts; and in urban districts omissions and duplications 
are fewer in the case of residential population than in the 
case of institutional population’.’ 

Chronologically, the census progressed as follows®: in 
April 1953, a Cabinet Directive ordered that a census of 
the whole population as of midnight of June 30, 1953, 
should be taken concurrently with the registration for 
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election cards for the then pending general elections. The 
end of September was fixed as the closing date for returns 
from the counties (hsien), and the report on the provincial 
(sheng) totals were to be ready by November 15, 1953.® 
In fact, the census-taking, e.g. in Shanghai, was only be¬ 
gun at the end of November 1953.^® In March 1954 the 
Central Government Census Bureau issued a circular 
announcing that at that rather late date only 30 per cent 
of the nation’s census work had been completed and that 
in view of lack of time exact data were not insisted upon. 
This docs not, of course, mean that false or incorrect details 
were accepted in the census.** During the following 
months, in view of the approach of the First National 
Congress, the local census was rather hastily completed 
along with the local elections. When both local elections 
and census had been completed in June, Tcng Hsiao-p’ing, 
Secretary of the Election Committee, gave out the initial 
announcement of the census results on June 19, 1954. 

As for the tabulation, when the census was completed, 
data began to be processed at the hsien level, and then 
at the provincial and last at the national level. The 
tabulation of the figures at the national level began in 
May 1954, and after the June preliminary announcement, 
the State Statistical Bureau of the People’s Republic of 
China released a communique of the final results of the 
nationwide census (as of June 30, 1954) on November i, 
1954.*“^ A few weeks later, the State Statistical Bureau 
published a five-page pamphlet titled Report of the Regis¬ 
tration of the Nationwide Census,^^ and a brief Report 
called Documents of the 1953 Census containing various 
government directives on the conduct of the census, 
copies of Forms A and B of the census schedule. Age 
Conversion Table, etc.*** In contrast to about a hundred 
volumes that the Government of India (Registrar-General 
of India) publishes on its decennial census, these two slim 
Chinese documents may appear elementary, but I believe 
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that the People’s Government of China deserves to be 
congratulated on this stupendous effort, for China in 1953 
was less organized administratively, from the point of the 
census, than India in 1872 when India began her first 
national census. 

Thus the great census drama came to a close. Taking 
into consideration the vast area of the country, the 
difficult terrain in certain parts, and the lack of universal 
literacy and statistical consciousness on the part of the aver¬ 
age citizen in China, the absence of trained enumerators 
and the want of extensive communications and transport, 
the 1953 census must be considered a real achievement.’® 

A successful nationwide census of China was such a 
unicpie event that the population figure became something 
of a sensation. I'hc scientific world is, of course, grateful 
to the People’s Government for carrying out the first 
systematic census. In Asia, the only two major countries 
with a long and distinguished record of official decennial 
census scries are India and Japan. China’s population 
number, for so long a question mark, was found at last. 
And it was a surprising answer, for obvit)usly her popula¬ 
tion numbers had been consistently and considerably 
underestimated during the last century by all the available 
statistical agencies. 

The vast census organization and its army of registration 
personnel which came into being all over the country and 
worked under such pressure for nearly two years was 
disbanded; and there is now no permanent Census 
Bureau. The cadres returned to other pressing duties on 
the farms and in the factories. iVIr Pai Chien-hua, the 
economist who served as the Census Commissioner, 
returned to his research duties in the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences. At one stage, after the census, the ijuestion 
of each province publishing its own census report was 
considered but was given up. But the registration papers 
and other data were allowed to be retained at the provincial 
level. 
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KVAI-UATION 

There is no doubt that a census in the scientific sense 
of the term, though not an clalioratc one, was conducted 
by the People’s Republic during 1953-54. But it will be 
recalled that some anti-Communist Chinese residing 
outside Mainland China and a few Western students of 
China’s economy contended in newspaper articles that 
the People’s Government was probably telling the outside 
world a lie.^® 

Secondly, there were some other critics who maintained 
that while China did conduct a census, she gave out 
impressive, padded and unreliable figures. 

it was asserted by Dr Lin Nai-jui, for instance, that 
‘the announcement (of the census results) of November i, 
1954 was, we suspect, more of a political stratagem, skill¬ 
fully presented under the cloak of statistical authenticity, 
than a faithful submission of well ascertained facts’.^’ 
According to Dr Ian, the reasons for these alleged exag¬ 
gerated figures were to demonstrate the improved material 
condition of the Chinese people and to brag that they 
control a fifth of the entire human race, and eventually to 
use the figures for a demand for Lehensraum. 

Professor Cressey is also of the same view. lie writes: 
‘The size of China’s population has long been in question. 
Conventional figures prior to the Second World War were 
in the upper four hundred millions. In contrast the 1953 
census total is nearly six hundred million. The very title 
of this book is thus in question. Land of the 500 millioti. 
It appears safe to conclude that China numbers at least 
five hundred million people, perhaps considerably more. 
In any event here is a vast population; one in which the 
geography of man dominates the geography of nature’. 
'I'he fact that the author, though writing in 1955, titles 
his book 500 million instead of 600 million underlines his 
doubt of the 1953 census figures for China. 
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I believe this contention, that the People’s Government 
has given out a padded figure for the 1953 census popula¬ 
tion, is unsound because no practical or useful purpose is 
likely to be served by the People’s Government announc¬ 
ing exaggerated figures to the outside world. Even sup¬ 
posing that the total population of China was not 583 
million in 1953 but only 483 or 500 million. People’s 
China would still be the most populous country in the 
world. What is more, all the available evidence, as seen 
in the numerous official publications since 1954, indieatc 
that the Government of the People’s Republic is proceed¬ 
ing in all its economic planning on the basis of the 1953 
census figures, 'fhese and other factors persuade me to 
believe that the Peking Government does not have two 
sets of figures, a correct one retained for its use and 
another released for propaganda purposes. 

Thirdly, the method of collecting data left much to be 
desired. Instead of the enumerator calling on the head of 
the household, the head had to go to the office of the 
census enumerator or rather the registration official. 
Although in all matters the directives of the Government 
are obeyed, for the regime has demonstrated its power to 
carry out its edicts, in the case of the census, non-com¬ 
pliance with its demands met with surprisingly miltl 
punishment. ‘Persons failing to comply with regulations 
governing census registration, giving false information, or 
acting as substitutes for others were to be penalized with 
detention not exceeding five days, a fine not exceeding 
ten yiian, or a warning’.Such mild punishment as this 
may have resulted in a considerable number of people not 
complying with the census directives. But it is impossible 
to determine whether the small percentage of the un¬ 
registered reported by the census authorities is correct 
or not. 

Fourthly, as the cen.sus efforts were drawn over several 
months, the question of arrivals and departures in every 
community contributed to a certain amount of confusion. 
This was sought to be mitigated by issuing a census 
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registration certificate to the head of the household who 
was expected to carry it when he left the community to 
avoid duplication. This precaution, however, did not 
ensure complete accuracy. 

Fifthly, the census operations began rather late and had 
to be finished by a particular date because of the national 
elections. At the penultimate stage, according to Mr Pai 
Chien-hua, the registration work had to be literally rushed 
through. 

India, with a smaller area and better communications 
and transportation than China, and with a better organized 
and relatively more efficient administrative service which 
has had nearly ninety years of census experience (1871- 
1959), takes about three years of planning to complete her 
decennial census. 

With China’s hurried census procedure and the over¬ 
work of the men in charge of the registration, we must 
take into consideration the possibility that the human 
source of error in recording and transcribing could have 
been substantial. All the tabulations were done manually 
and without the aid of any machines. And according to 
Professor 'I’ai, China not only did not have any census 
experience among her administrative cadres but what is 
worse did not give them sufficient time for adequate 
preparation. 'I'here were no experimental or pilot surveys 
for different parts of the country beyond a brief and 
localized trial run. These and other difficulties no doubt 
reduced the accuracy of the returns, though there is no 
way of estimating the exact magnitude of the error involved. 

The nationwide census was a by-product of the national 
elections. And the eleetions were important. They became, 
in fact, a matter of life and death for many. 'Fhese were 
not elections in the sense that the term is understood in 
democratic countries; they were a means by which Peking 
could discover and weed out all those opposed or unsym¬ 
pathetic to the regime. 'Phis involved daily public dis¬ 
cussion and accusation to determine who could be entrusted 
w'ith the franchise. Franchise was not the birthright of every 
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citizen but the prerogative of the supporters of the regime. 
It was in this atmosphere that the census was conducted, 
whereas a census undertaking should be an end in itself 
and not a by-product of some other governmental effort. 

And last is the criticism voiced by some Chinese 
themselves against the census. It was that the authorities 
did not seek the advice or utilize the services of scholars 
like Chen Ta, Fei Hsiao-tung, Wu Ching-chao, well 
known for their competence in the field.*'^^ There are many 
reasons for this situation. A new regime often does not 
like to use the experts of an earlier government, and this 
is particularly true in China where the gulf between the 
present regime and all previous regimes is a vast one. 'The 
present regime demands not only experts but experts who 
believe in Communism. 

Further, the census schedule itself was too simple. 'The 
authorities could have included at least two more basic 
questions pertaining to education and occupation. How¬ 
ever, the rural population was equated with agriculture 
and related occupations, while ruban population was taken 
to be supported by industrial and tertiary occupations, 
an extremely rough procedure to say the least. 
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Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE AREA OF CHINA 

Sq, Km, Sq, Miles 

I. China proper 

the classic i8 provinces south of 
the j^rcat wall: Szechuan, Shan- 
tunj^, Honan, Kiangsu, Hopei, 

Kwangtung, Hunan, Anhwei, 

Hupeh, Chekiang, Kwangsi, Yun¬ 
nan, Kiangsi, Shensi, Kweichow, 


Shansi, Fukien, Kansu . 

1 

4.713.500 

‘.796,500 

Manchuria or the Northeast 
at present divided into three 
provinces: 

a. I leilungkiang . 

463,600 

176,900 

b, Kirin. 

187,000 

71.250 

r. Idaoning . 

151,000 

57.500 

Outer Territories 

at present divided into three 

regions: 

a. Inner Mongolian Autonoin- ' 
oils Region . 

1,177,500 

448,750 

h. Sinkiang Uighur Autonom¬ 
ous Region . 

1,646,800 

627,600 

c. T’ihct (including CTiaindo 
Area) . 

! 1,221,600 , 

465,500 

'I'otal area of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of C’hina . 

9,561,000 ; 

3,644,000 

Taiwan (Natiofialist China) 

1 36,000 

‘3.765 

People’s t'hina j Nationalist China 

9.597.000 

3,657.765 

Hong Kong (Hong Kong Island, 
the Kowloon Peninsula and the 
New 'Perritories (British Crown 
C’olony) . 

1,013 

39 ‘ 

Macao (Macao Peninsula) Portu¬ 
guese Colony . 

16 ; 

6 

‘(Geographical China’ Total Area 1 

9,598,029 ; 

3,658,162 
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CENSUS RESUL^rS 

ARKA AND FRONTIKRS 

C HINA occupies a dominant position in ccntral-cast 
Asia with an area of more than three and a half 
million square miles (3,657,765). As such, it is the third 
largest country in the world. The Soviet Union leads the 
world with 8,597,000 square miles, followed by Canada 
with 3,843,144 square miles. China is followed by Brazil 
and the United States of America with 3,286,170 and 
3,022,387 square miles respectively. 

This order has now changed because of the accession 
of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood. Today the area of the 
United States of America including these two new states is 
3,615,210 sq. miles, almost the same area as that controlled 
by Communist China and Nationalist China. 

The distribution of the total area of China is presenleil 
as foll(jws in Table i opposite. 

China’s position on the Asian mainland is such that she 
borders on practically all the mainland nations of South 
Asia. Only Western Asia is beyond her frontiers. While 
Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, I^aos, and 
North Vietnam are China’s direct southern and eastern 
neighbours, she borders on the north and west on North 
Korea, Mongolian People’s Republic and the Soviet Union. 

In another sense, China’s frontiers with these countries 
are more nominal than real, for she is isolated by great 
physical barriers. On the east and south she is washed by 
the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean. On the west she 
is girded by the world’s highest plateau, ‘the roof of the 
world’. On the north, between China and the Soviet 
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Union, lies the sovereign Mongolian People’s Republic, 
hardly a buffer state for she is modelled after the Soviet 
Union, and is by and large historically a product of the 
Soviet and Chinese manoeuvres for security. And along 
the north-west stretch a thousand miles of deserts of cold 
sand. On the north-east the Sino-Soviet border is clearly 
defined by the great Amur River and its tributaries, the 
Ussuri and the Argun. So is the frontier between China 
and North Korea by the Yalu and Tumen Rivers. 

In the south, China borders on India, Nepal and 
Bhutan along the mighty and rugged mountain barrier of 
the Himalayas. The Chinese frontier with India and Burma 
is disputed and some Chinese maps show certain segments 
of Indian territory as Chinese, "^rhe frontier passes along 
the mountain terrain north of Laos and North Vietnam 
to the Gulf of Tonkin. 'I'hus China stretches from the 
Gobi desert to the Gulf of Tonkin, from Kashmir to 
North Korea. But much of this far-flung area is relatively 
useless and all the good land, as in India, has been brought 
under cultivation through some thirty-five centuries of 
agrarian civilization. 

'Fhe 1953-54 census, according to the final official 
report dated November 1, 1954 of the State Statistical 
Bureau yielded the following results (these final figures 
were slightly different from the census figures released 
earlier by Teng Hsiao-p’ingon June 19, 1954). See'l’ablca. 

'I'he census survey and registration both directly and 
indirectly, as already pointed out, covered only the 
Chinese Mainland proper which is under the control of 
the People’s Republic of China. However, the census 
results were given for the Chinese all over the world, 
including the overseas Chinese who (apart from some 
Mainland students studying in foreign countries and the 
Chinese personnel in China’s consular and diplomatic 
missions abroad) are citizens of various other countries. 
This inclusion of the citizens of other sovereign states 
into China’s census perpetuates the traditional, but un¬ 
acceptable, Chinese custom of maintaining that everyone 
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Table 2 

CHINA’S POPULATION 


Locality 

Statistical 
Bureau Final 
Results 

Nov. 1, 1954 

(torernment 

Report 

June 19, 1954 

Total population on the Main¬ 
land by direct census regis¬ 
tration 

574,205,940 

573.876,^70 

Ji)stimates for border regionsand 
other (minority nationality) 
areas where no elections and 
census took place 

«.-397.477 

8,708,169 

Taiwan (Formosa) according to 
figures published by the Na¬ 
tionalist Government in 1951 

7,591,298 

7,000,000 

C’hinese settled overseas includ¬ 
ing students studying abroad, 
according to the Commission 
of Overseas Chinese Affairs 

«'.7«..^2o 

12,327,532 

'Total Cliinese population (in 
the World) 

601,93 <S,03 5 

601,912,371 

'Total population of the People’s 
Republic of Mainland) 

582,603,417 

■ 582,584,839 


of Chinese ethnic origin is a citizen of China. 'Therefore 
the population figure must he taken only for Mainland 
China proper, namely 582,603,417 for 1953. 

PROV INC I AI. niSTK 1 MUTION 

During 1954 the map of China was redrawn with new 
provincial boundaries. On June 19, 1954 the (Jovernment 
decreed the abolition of the regional administrations and 
reduced the number of provinces from thirty to twenty- 
seven. And during 1955 Jehol and Sikang IVovinces were 
abolished, leaving the country with 25 provinces. (See 
map at end). 
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Table 3 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 



Province 

Area in Sq. Km. 

Population 

I. 

Szechuan 

569,000 

62,303,999 

2. 

Shantung 

153*300 

48,876,548 

3 - 

1 lonan 

167,000 

44,214,594 

4 - 

Kiangsu 

107,300 

41,252,192 

5 - 

Hopei 

212,800 

35,984,644 

6. 

Kwangtuiig 

231,400 

34,770,059 

7 * 

Hunan 

210,500 

33,226,954 

8. 

Anhwei 

139,900 

30.343.637 

9 - 

1 lupeh 

187,500 

27.789.693 

10. 

Chekiang 

101,800 

22,865,747 

11. 

Kwangsi 

220,400 

19,560,822 

12. 

Liaoning 

151,000 

18.545.147 

» 3 - 

Yunnan 

436,200 

17*472,737 


Kiangsi 

164,800 

16,772,865 

15- 

Shensi 

19^,800 

15,881,281 

16. 

Kweichow 

174,000 

*5*037*3*0 

» 7 - 

Shansi 

157,100 

14.314.485 

18. 

P'ukicn 

123,100 

13,142,721 

19. 

Kansu 

432,900 

12,928,102 

20. 

Heilungkiang 

463,600 

11.897.309 

21. 

Kirin 

187,000 

11.290.073 

22. 

Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region 

1,177,500 

6,100,104 

23 - 

JehoP 

113,000 

5,160,822 

24. 

Sinkiang- 

1,646,800 

4,873,608 

25 - 

Sikang'* 

529,000 

3,381,064 

26. 

Chinghai 

721,000 

*.676,53-1 

27 - 

'Tibet and 




C’hamdo Area* 

1,221,600 

1,273,969 


Municipality 



I. 

Shanghai 

700 

6,204,417 

2. 

Peking 

8,770 

2,768,149 

3 - 

Tientsin 

2,300 

2,693,831 


* John! as a province was abolished in 1955. 'rhe eastern section of Jehol 
was incorporated into Liaoning and the western section was absorbed into the 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region. 

Known since October 1955 as the Sinkiang Lighur Autonomous Region. 
Sikang Province has no%v been absorbed into Szechuan and Southern 'Pibet. 
^ Since 1956 Chamdo has become «me of the three member of the Tibetan 
Autonomy Preparatory Committee. 
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The population of Mainland China was distributed 
among the provinces and the three (reduced later to two) 
major municipalities (which are under the direct adminis¬ 
trative control of the Central Government in Peking) in the 
order of their population strength, as presented in 'Pable 3. 

NATIONAI.l TIKS 

China is a land of many ethnic groups or ‘nationalities’ 
as they are called in the official census. 'The Hans, the 
largest nationality, number 547,283,057 or 93-94 per cent 
of the total Mainland population, while other nationalities, 
with a total of 35,320,360 constitute 6-o6 per cent. 'I'he 
following table presents a list of the larger national 
minorities and the main areas of their habitation. 


Table 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHINA’S NATIONAI. 
MINORITIHS 


National 

1 Main Area of 

Total 

Minority 

Habitat ion 

Number 

I. Chuang 

■ West Kwangsi Province 

6,f) 11,455 

2. Uighur 

Sinkiang Uighur Autoiiom- 



ous Region 

5,640,1^5 

3. Hiii ((Chinese 

Kansu and Chingliai 


Moslems) 

l^rovinccs 


4. Yi 

IJangchan Mountains on 



Szechuan-Yiinnan borders ; 

5 , 25 .), 2 f><) 

5. 'ribetan 

Tibet and C’hanulo Area and 



C'hinghai Province 

2,775,622 

6. Miao 

Kweichow and Western I lu- 
nan ITovinces, and otlier 
regions in central, south 



and south-west China 


7. Manchu 

Manchus are distributed 
among the Hans all over 
the north-east and have 



no special region 

2,418,931 
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Table 4 (continued) 


National 

Main Areas of 

Total 

Minority 

Habitation 

Number 

8. Mongolian 

Inner Mongolian Autono¬ 
mous Region, Kansu and 
Chinghai Provinces and 
Sinkiang Llighur Autono- 



mous Region 

1,462,956 

<). Puyi 

South-western parts of 


Kweichow Province 

1,247,883 

10. Korean 

Yenpien Korean Autono¬ 
mous chou in Kirin Pro- 


vince 

1,120,405 

II. 'Tung 

'Fungtao and Sinkiang 

690,000 

12. Yao 

Nama, 'Fayaoshan, etc. 

640,000 

13. 'Fhai 

H si-sh uang-pan-na 

580,000 

14. Minchia 

No particular area 

480,000 

i^. Kazakli 

Hi and Aksai 

470,000 

16. Li 

Hainan 

330,000 

17. Kawa 

Hainan 

280,000 

18. Ilaiii 

1 lungho 

270,000 

19. Lisu 

i Nu Kiang ! 

180,000 

20. Nung 

No particular area | 

170,000 

21. Lahu 

I^antsang | 

170,000 

22. Nasi 

No particular area j 

170,000 

23. Shuicliia 

; No particular area j 

150,000 

24. 'riinghsiang 

! 'Fimghsiang j 

140,000 

25. Chingpo 

1 'I'chung 1 

110,000 

26. Kirkhiz 

! Kizil Su 1 

80,000 

27. C'hiang 

No particular area ! 

70,000 

28. 'Tiijcn 

j 1 luchu 1 

60,000 

29. Salar 

j Shunhwa i 

30,000 

30. Siho 

; Chapchal I 

20,000 

31. 'Fadzhick 

'Fash Kurghan | 

15,000 

32. Yiiku 

South Kansu 

3,000 

33. Orochon 

Orochon 

2,000 

34. Others 

No particular area 

1,408,025 

'Fotal 

i All China excluding Taiwan 1 

35»32o,36o 


'Fhe national minority groups which constitute some 6 per cent of 
the total population are distributed over some 6o per cent of the total 
area of the country. 
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SEX COMPOSITION 

Of the total population directly surveyed and registered, 
297,553,518 persons were males, constituting 51-82 per 
cent, and 276,652,422 persons were females, constituting 
48*18 per cent. The sex ratio revealed more males than 
females; there were 107-7 males for every 100 females. 

The following table gives the sex ratio of China’s 
population at different age groups: 


Table ;> 

SEX RATIO AT VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 



Sex Ratio 

Groups 

Number of Males 
j per 100 P'emales 

0 

I 104-9 

I '2 

Io6*2 

3-6 

iio-o 

7 

115-8 

14—17 


-35 

: 111-5 

3 ^' 55 

' io6-S 

56 and over 

86-7 


These figures support the common assumption in 
China—and it has been the experience of other Asian 
countries as well—of the sex ratio being in favour of males. 
Tn the past the chances of survival of a female infant in 
China between 0-5 years were not as favourable as those of 
a male infant. Female infanticide was not unknown aiul the 
practice of abandoning female infants during famines and 
other calamities was general, 'rhe cultural mores favoured 
the male infant. These have now been changed, and the 
change is reflected in the sex ratio of infants under three- 
years. That the sex ratio becomes increasingly unfavour¬ 
able to the female in the higher age groups is noteworthy; 
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the heritage of the past is in evidence in the higher age 
groups. 

AGE COMPOS I'l'ION 

The meagre age data contained in the census report 
covers the population directly surveyed and registered. 
58-92 per cent or 338,339,892 persons were aged 18 years 
and over, 'rhis was the primary classification for purposes 
of election as all persons (who arc not otherwise disqualified 
for political reasons), 18 years and over, could vote in the 
national elections. 

Among the 18 and over age group, 1,851,312 persons 
were aged between 80 and 90 years. Some 3,384 persons 
were aged 100 years and over, the oldest person (sex not 
given) being 155 years old. 

Mr Pai Chien-hua, the Census Director, added a little 
more information to the above figures given in the census 
report, ‘According to statistics, by age, of over 574,200,000 
persons, 15-6 per cent of the total population represents 
infants averaging 1-4 years, born in the five years after 
Liberation (1949), and the ratio of male and female infants 
is almost equal. lilevcn per cent of the total population are 

Table 6 

MjK (oMPOsrrioN of china’s population 


Ai^e Group 
0-4 

Children born (Mao 'Tsc- 
tunj^ era after Liberation) 

5-9 
10 -17 

o—17 

18—49 
50 and above 

0—155 


Percentage Distribution 
15-6 

I i-o 

145 

4I-I 

45-4 

^3-5 

100 
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children of 5-9 years of age, and there arc far more male 
than female children. This shows that both male and 
female children living in the age of Mao Tsc-tung arc all 
properly cared for and living a happy life. The days arc 
gone forever when poverty and ignorance often led to 
maltreatment or even infanticide of female babies’.-^ 

From these figures, Professor Tai estimatesa breakdown 
into three types by the application of ‘the graphic method’ ; 
‘In terms of the three types of Sundbaerg’s division, the 
population of New China may be regarded as between the 
progressive type and the stationary type and appears to 
be a youthful and propitious population. 'I’he youth group 
of 14 years and under constitutes about 39 per cent of the 
total population’. 

Propitious or not, China’s population, if the age record 
is correct, is certainly a youthful one, like the populations 
of most Asian countries, and a favourable one for the 
future growth of China’s numbers. 


Table 7 

AGE (JROLII’.S 




Age Croups 


Types of Population 


CO and over 


0—14 

15—49 

Siindbaerp;’s three 




types of population 




Progressive 

40^/ 

/o 

50".'. 

lO",', 

Stationary 

33'/o 

50";. 

•7'’n 

Regressive 


so'-o 1 


China’s population 

in 1953 

3<>-7% 

1 

47'2'’.'. 1 

i6-i% 


RURAL-URHAN RATIO 


The census revealed that while 505,346,135 or 86-74 
per cent of the total population lived in rural areas. 
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77,257,282 or i 3'26 per cent lived in urban areas. The 
census report, however, did not offer precise definitions of 
what constituted rural and urban areas. 1 asked Mr Pai 
Chicn-hua, the 1953 Census Commissioner, in Peking 
(during a three day discussion I had with him and his 
economist and statistician colleagues) what the census 
definitions of rural and urban areas were. He said that for 
the purposes of the 1953 census, a rural area was defined 
as a place with a population of 2,000 persons and less and 
also a place where the population was more than 2,000 but 
where 50 per cent of the total were peasants or otherwise 
engaged in agriculture. The rest of the population was 
classified as urban. There was no strict demarcation 
between a town and a city. Nominally a city is a place of 
more than 100,000 population. All places with a population 
of 2,000 and above and where 50 per cent was non- 
agricultural were classified as towns. But the criterion 
again is not based on population numbers alone but on 
the occupational composition of the population as well. 
For instance, a mining community with less than 2,000 
people is declared a town (shih Tli). 

'I'he 1953 census disclosed 170 cities but the number 
had grown to 180 in 1958. These were mostly newly 
developed industrial areas. No list of cities and their 
location was availalile. I lowever, it is possible to construct 
a list of Chinese cities and their population numbers from 
scattered sources. 

1. IT K RACY 

The 1953 census did not enquire into literacy because 
every additional question in the schedule would have 
delayed the completion of the census. Further, it was 
difficult to define ‘literacy’ under Chinese conditions, 
particularly since the Government had embarked upon 
numerous reforms to simplify the traditional script and 
popularize the Roman (Latin) script. (New words and 
expressions are constantly being coined to cope with the 
need for creating a scientific terminology to impart 
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Table H 

POPULATION OF CHINA’S PROVINCIAL C APPI ALS 
IN 1953 AND 1957 


Province 

Capital City 

i\ipuliiti(tn in 
Thnustimh 



*953 

*957 

I. Anhwei 

Hofei 

184 

304 

2. Chekiang 

Hangchow 

697 

7«4 

3. Fukien 

Foochow 

553 

616 

4. Heilungkiang 

Harbin 

1,162 

*» 55 ^ 

5. Honan 

Chengchow 

595 

766 

6. Hopei 

Paoting 

*97 

265 

7. Hunan 

Changsha 

^> 5 * 

703 

8. Hupeh 

Wuhan 

*427 

2,146 

9. Inner Mongolian 


148 


Autonomous Region 

Huhohaot’e 

3*4 

10. Kansu 

Lanchow 

397 

699 

11. Kiangsi 

Nanchang 

39^ 

508 

12. Kiangsu 

Nanking ' 

1,092 

1,419 

13. Kirin 

Changchun 

85s 

975 

14. Kwangsi ! 

Nanning 1 

*95 

264 

15. Kwangtung 

j Canton 

*.599 

1,840 

16. Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

27* 

504 

17. Liaoning 

Shenyang (Mukden) 

2,300 

2,411 

18. Shansi 

Taiyuan 

72* 

1,021 

19. Shantung 

Tsinan 

6cSo 

862 

20. Shensi 1 

Sian 

7«7 

*,310 

21. Sinkiang Uighur i 

Autonomous Region 

Urumchi ('Tihua) 

141 

^75 

22. Szechuan 

C'hengtu 

«57 

1,107 

23. Tibet 

Lhasa 

50 

? 

24. Chinghai 

Sining 

94 

300 

25. Yunnan 

Kunming 

699 

880 


From a communication to the author, December 195^* ^ *953 

figures are based on the national census. 'Phe 1957 figures represent 
totals at the end of 1957. 
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instruction in modern technological subjects. The modifi¬ 
cation of the old characters as well as the creation of new 
ones necessitate the use of a new dictionary to understand 
a Chinese article on a technical subject.) 'I’he attempted 
change of the Chinese script does not seriously enter into 
this question. However, under these continually changing 
conditions the inclusion of literacy in the census could 
have led to confusion. 

Nevertheless, on enquiry I learnt that various ‘cultural 
organizations’ have been entrusted with the task of 
collecting data on literacy. According to the present 
definition, anyone above 15 years of age, who can read 
1,500 characters is considered literate. I was told that 3,000 
characters were in common daily usage. One can read a 
newspaper with a knowledge of 2,000 characters. And one 
can write a postcard with a knowledge of some 500 
characters. In 1957, 120 million adults were found literate. 
If these adults arc taken to be 15 years and over, China’s 
literacy rate in 1957 was about 37 per cent. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 

A S observed earlier, prior to the present regime China 
had no regular, nationwide vital registration system. 
Until the Communists took over, no government in China 
had ever bothered very much about collecting accurate 
and reliable vital statistics either for its own use or for 
that of the public. This task can only be undertaken by a 
government with the necessary political authority and 
funds, and therefore no voluntary agency could maintain 
official vital registers. Periodically, here and there, some 
academic body would collect vital statistics, but the area 
often did not exceed a village or town. 

“^rhe Vital Registration Law was passed in January 1952 
by the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress. At the town and city level, cKeni* chen Mliv, 
vital registration became the responsibility of the police. 
The parents or a responsible member of the family or 
the neighbours for that matter have to report a vital 
occurrence to the police. Kvery birth has to be registered 
if only for cloth and food. The officials of the Statistical 
Bureau conceded that there might be a few omissions 
in the remote border areas, but otherwise very few births 
and deaths went unrecorded and there was at the present 
time (December 1958) nearly 100 per cent registration. 
According to the present procedure, at the end of each 
year, the hsimig submits a statistical report of births, 
deaths, marriages, immigrants and emigrants in the area. 
And this report goes to the county level and from there 
to the provincial level and finally to the centre in Peking. 

There is of course no way of checking the accuracy ot 
vital registration all over the country. But knowing as we 
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do that in the last analysis, the Street Committees take 
care of everything in China, 1 am certain that very little 
escapes the authorities. When even minor domestic 
disagreements come to the knowledge of the Street 
Committees, it would be difficult for such important 
events as births and deaths to escape their knowledge. 

HIRTH AND DKATH RATRS 

The country can now therefore boast of registering 
vital occurrences for almost the entire area, although the 
registration in rural areas cannot be as accurate as the 
registration in urban areas, particularly the cities. 

Table 9 


CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 
(MAINLAND CHINA) 

(per 1,000 population) 


Year 

Birth Rate 

Death Rate 

j Natural Increase 

‘952 

37 

18 

1 

19 

*953 

37 

17 

! 20 

*954 

i 38 

*3 

24 

*955 

35 

I * 2’4 

i 22*6 

1 

*956 

I 32 

1 ***4 

I 20*6 

*957 

i 34 

11 

i 23 

1958 

j Figures not available 


F'rom a communication to the author dated December 1958. 


'I'he rates in the above table arc official figures that were 
given to the writer on his request by the official agency 
concerned with vital statistics. Though theoretically vital 
registration began all over the country from 1952, the 
figures in the table for 1952 were derived from data 
obtained after a sampling investigation covering 26 repre¬ 
sentative cities and and six representative hsten (counties). 
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The rates for 1953 were derived from data collected from 
a population of 30 millions. The rates for 19(^4 and on¬ 
wards are taken from the unpublished Annual Population 
Reports. 

The birth and death rates for two cities, Shanghai and 
Peking were made available. They are as follows: 


Table 10 

CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RA rES -SHANCIHAI CI'l’Y 


Year 

Birth Rate 

Death Rate 

1953 

404 

9*9 

1954 

526 

7 f> 

i 9.‘;5 

41-4 

8-1 

1956 

40*2 

! 67 

1957 

45*7 

5*9 

195S 1 

1 not completed as yet 

j not completed as yet 


'Pile rates for Peking, the nation’s capital, were made 
available for only three years. 


Table II 

CRUDE BIRTH AND DE.Vni RA’l'ES-PEKINU CI'I'Y 


Year 


liirt/i Rate 


Death Rate 


1955 

1956 

1957 
J958 


406 

39*2 

42-0 

not completed as yet 


i)(} 

7*6 

71 

not completed as yet 


If these rates represent the true situation, they make 
instructive reading. The high birth rates, even for the 
cities, are possible but the death rates appear improbable. 
The growth of Shanghai’s population tor instance poses 
a puzzle. During the first half of the decade ot the present 
regime, consistent efforts were made to reduce the 
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traditional importance of this city, which continues to be 
a grim reminder of European and Japanese imperialism, 
Western capitalism, concession areas and unequal treaties. 
So efforts were made to siphon off the surplus Shanghai 
population into north-western rural areas to develop virgin 
territories there. Despite the forced migration from the 
city, both natural increase and rural exodus have apparently 
continued at a considerable rate and Shanghai has today 
become one of the most populous cities in the world. 'I’he 
city has been reformed of its wicked past and the indigen¬ 
ous capitalists have become reconciled to the ways of 
Communism. And the authorities have reconciled them¬ 
selves to letting Shanghai regain some of its former 
importance. 

It is true that Shanghai today presents a clean and 
scrubbed appearance; however, the death rate appears to 
be incredibly low. 

INFANT MORTALITY RATK 

Before 1949, infant mortality rates for China as a whole, 
whatever the area the government in power controlled, 
were simply not available. Even for limited areas such as a 
province, city or village, infant mortality figures were 
seldom available. As pointed out already, there was no 
complete registration of births and deaths. As the infant 
mortality rate is the number of infant deaths below one 
year of age per 1,000 live births in a calendar year, the 
calculation implied not only a registration of all births and 
deaths but the age at death. Apart from the general 
difliculties involved in registering all births and deaths, 
the problem of finding infants’ age at death has proved 
more or less intractable for want of a uniform calendar 
year. Added to this, infanticide for various reasons was not 
unknown. And this naturally made the calculation of the 
infant mortality rate even more difficult because the 
number of births of female infants who were done away 
with immediately was not available. 
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With the serious and relatively successful efforts being 
made to ensure nationwide vital registration since ig^2, 
the problem of determining the individual’s age according 
to a uniform calendar has been tackled. And as a great 
majority of the rural population now receives a modicum 
of medical aid—primarily traditional herbal medicine 
infant illnesses and deaths are within the knowledge of 
the authorities, and the necessary data for calculating 
infant mortality rates are becoming increasingly available. 
While the data still leave much to be desired and have not 
reached the degree of reliability attained by certain 
advanced nations, the statistics are adequate enough to 
calculate infant mortality rates. 'I'he infant mortality rates 
for the cities arc now available. Those for overall rural 
and urban areas are also being derivxd. 'I'he availalile data 
are presented in the following two tables. 


Table 12 

INI'AN’l’ MORTAI.ri'Y RA’I’HS 
IN NINE CHINESE ('ITIES, 1952 1956 


City 


i 

i(J 54 

'955 

' 95 '' 

Peking 

657 1 

593 

4 f)* i 

44*5 

35 * ‘ 

Tientsin 

46-8 ! 

51* 

45*3 

4^*9 ■ 

Ziyi ) 

Shanghai 

8i-2 

51*3 

35 > : 

43*4 

3 ** 

Harbin 

86-6 ; 

85-0 

45*1 

501 ; 

40-0 

Sian 

44*3 ; 

45 -« 

43*3 

35 * I 

33*3 

I langchow 

64-0 

51-6 

44*6 

42-1 

42-4 

("anton 

477 • 

570 : 

35*2 

3 **« ' 

25-1 

Changchun i 

— 

— 

50*7 . 

30-2 

43 *^ 

I lofei 1 

1 

! 


39*9 

409 

406 

Calculated from data supplied by the 
Communication to the author. 

Ministry 

of Health, 

Peking, 
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Table 13 

INFAN'r MORTALITY RATll^ IN RURAL 
AND URBAN AREAS 


Year 

j Rural Areas* j 

Urban Areas 

1954 

i i 

47 

1955 

109*66 

42 

i 95 ^> 

— ! 

35 

*957 

— 

32 


From a communication to the author. 

These figures arc derived from data obtained through a survey of 
peasants* domestic budgets. While the 1954 figure is based on data 
covering only 14 provinces, the 1955 figure is based on data for 24 
provinces. In both cases registration is incomplete. 

As for the decline in infant mortality rates for the 
cities, only for Peking are earlier figures available for 
purposes of comparison. The city has registered a 
phenomenal decline. Peking’s infant mortality rate was 
117-6 per 1,000 live births in 1949 but the rate had 
declined to 35-4 in 1957. 

KXI’KCTATION OK LIFE AT BIRTH 

If the death rate of China and particularly the infant 
mortality rates are as low as those given in preceding 
tables, the life expectancy is bound to increase. If the 
infant mortality rates decline further in a country like 
China, where the population is young, the expectation of 
life at birth is bound to go up. On enquiring whether the 
census authorities had constructed a life table and whether 
any figures for expectation of life at birth and at various 
ages were available, I was told that a life table for both 
sexes for the population of China has been constructed 
and that e.xpectation of life at birth in China was 54 years 
in 1958. This is rather a high figure, comparable more to 
the situation in Japan (66 in 1955) and 'Paiwan (55 in 
1950-55) than to India (about 35 in 1951). 
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GROWTH Ob' CHINA’S PO1* U I. A T'I O N 

The following table presents the growth of China’s 
population for the decade 1949-1958. 

Table 14 

GROWTH OF CHINA’S (MAINI.AND) POPUI.ATION 


(Year-end figures in thousands) 


Year 

Population 

Increase Oi'er / 

Nuwhers 

*rece(iini^ Year 

Perrcul(jji*T 

1949 

541,670 

— 

- 

1950 

55 ‘. 9 f '0 

10,290 1 

1-9 

>951 

b 

0 

0 

11,040 1 

2*0 

1952 

574,820 

11,820 ; 

2-1 

‘953 

587,960 

13,140 

- 2*3 

1954 

601,720 

13.760 

2*3 

‘955 

614,650 

>2,930 

2-2 

1956 

627,800 

• 3 .‘50 ’ 

2*2 

1957 

<>49.500 

21,700 

3 4 

‘958 

673,000* 

23 > 5 oo 1 

3 -^> 


*Some Chinese journals use the round figure of 680 million for 195*'^* 


These figures hav'^c been assembled from various 
Chinese sources. However, the totals of population lor 
certain years reveal slight discre[xmcies between one 
official publication and another. This is rather liifiicult t( 
explain because there are no private publications in Cdiina 
and all that appears in print must be taken to he cleared 
by the authorities concerned. Where discrepanci<‘s occur, 
what appeared to be the more ‘reasonable (igiirc has been 
adopted. 

A more serious difficulty with these figures is that trie 
additions yielded by the available vital statistics do not 
always agree with the official annual figures for the total 
population. The totals, from 1953 (the census year) down 
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to the end of 1958, may be assumed to be correct as vital 
registration is said to be nationwide for that period. But 
it is not precisely known by what methods the authorities 
obtained retroactively figures for 1949, 1950, 1951 and 
1952. It has been pointed out earlier that between 1949, 
the year the People’s Government was set up, and the 
census year, the authorities gave out a series of estimates 
for the total population of the country. And now, more 
recently, official figures have been made available for the 
four pre-census years, which are different from earlier 
published estimates. According to the authorities, ‘the 
(recently published) figures for 1949, 1950 and 1951 were 
based on the trend of natural increase of our population 
in the past’. 

However, if the figures are accepted as reliable, they 
reveal a steady and progressive increase in China’s 
population. 'Fhe net annual addition for the last two years 
is more than 20 million and it is possible that some 25 
million more persons will be added to the population next 
year. During the last one decade of the new regime the 
population has increased by more than 130 millions. 
Granting that these figures are approximately correct, 
what are the factors behind this tremendous growth? 

Several factors appear to be responsible for this steady 
and apparently inexorable addition to C'hina’s population 
numbers. 'I'hc first factor likely to be overlooked is that 
Cliina to start with has a huge population. It is possible 
and indeed probable that China has abvays been the most 
populous country in the world, though the magnitude of 
this numerical immensity w'as not realized till the 1953 
census. But the rate of increase need not be considered 
abnormal, for W'ith China’s massive population even a 
nominal annual rate of increase of about two or three 
per cent yields a net annual addition equivalent to the 
population of two Australias. 

Secondly and perhaps more important, China is now 
enjoying political stability and peace for the first time in 
the last hundred years. This peace, to some, has no doubt 
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been that of the graveyard; but from the overall demogra¬ 
phic point of view, peace, in the sense of the absence of 
war within China, has prevailed and has been conducive 
to a rapid increase in numbers during the last ten years. 

Of course, there have been long periods of peace 
periodically throughout China’s history. And it was during 
these peaceful periods that China’s population grew 
enormously only to drop again as the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the available resources became intense, leading to 
economic stagnation, political instability, wars and famine. 
I’here were several such periods: in the 'P’ang period 
before the An Lu-Shan’s rebellion; and uniler the 
Manchus the growth of population numbers was one of 
the causes of the T’ai-ping Rebellion (the ‘levellers’, 
1851-1864). Through the centuries, China has witnessed 
cyclical population changes—from proliferation in limes 
of peace to depopulation during times of anarchy and war. 

According to Dr Chen I'a: ‘At the beginning of a new 
dynasty, when peace and order were maintained, popula¬ 
tion normally increased by the excess of births over deaths, 
and cultural development advanced apace through the 
division of labour. As time went on, the increaseil and 
increasing density, coupled with the lack of inventions and 
improvements in farming technology, gradually intensifictl 
the struggle for existence by the masses. Nevertheless, 
population continued to increase until it reached a 
saturation point, the ape.x of the cycle. Then came pestil¬ 
ence and famine, symptoms of overpopulation, until lile 
became increasingly more intolerable and revolution or 
war broke out. This temporarily relieved the pre.ssure of 
population and brought a new dynasty into being. 
Population continued to decrease until it reached the lowest 
possible level, the bottom of the cycle. 'Then another cycle 
began, and the cyclical trends were thus repeated, each 
lasting several hundred years, the length of time being 
largely determined by the severity of the population 
pressure prior to the downfall of the reigning dynasty’.^* 
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There has been, of course, the three year Korean War 
(1950-53) but no correct figure of Chinese losses is 
available. An estimate puts the losses at one million. But 
it is tloubtful if the number could be high in relation to 
China’s total population size. 

What about other losses such as the liquidation of 
bandits, landlords, warlords, reactionaries, counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries and other ‘enemies of the people’.^ The estimate 
for the total number of ‘the enemies of the people’ done 
away with by the People’s Government range between 
3 and 20 millions. According to an official figure the 
number of landlords executed for ‘various crimes’ was 
about 2-5 million. And in 1951 Lo Jui-ch’ing, then Minis¬ 
ter for Public Security, claimed that his Ministry alone 
had ‘liquidated 15 million counter-revolutionaries’, al¬ 
though it was not made clear what the term ‘liquidation’ 
in this context meant. 

In 1952, Mr Po 1 -p’o, the Minister for Finance publicly 
admitted that the People’s Government had liquidated 
2 million ‘bandits’ in the preceding three years. The term 
‘bandit’ was not defined though the present regime also 
applies the word to anyone who is against the present 
Communist Government. 

'Phere was also the distressing wave of suicides, when 
the intellectuals took Mao’s ‘I>et a hundred flowers bloom 
together and a hundred schools of thought contend’ thesis 
seriously, and freely expressed independent opinions 
critical of the Government. Rather than face being 
branded anti-Government and endure the ordeal that this 
would entail, thousands committed suicide. Of course no 
figures for these suicides are available. 

But the number of such suicides as were committed 
during this period is said to be negligible compared with 
the admittedly great number of suicides that were com¬ 
mitted in 1951, 1952 and 1953 during the san-fan or the 
3-anti campaign, (against corruption, waste and bureau¬ 
cratism) and the wu-fan or the 5-anti campaign (against 
bribery, tax evasion, theft of state assets, cheating in labour 
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and materials, and leakage of state economic secrets). These 
earlier waves of suicides took place before the census and 
as such did not affect the census figures. 

While these violent losses reveal a tragic slate of affairs 
in the police state of China, they are cjuantitatively 
negligible in relation to China’s total massive population. 

To all this must be added the number of Chinese who 
have fled from the Mainland during the last ten years. Tlie 
only avenues of escape appear to be through Hong Kong 
and Macao. It is estimated that refugees from the iMainland 
escaped into Hong Kong and Macao at the rate of about 
ten thousand per year during the first half of the decade 
and about 50,000 a year during the second half. This 
yields approximately less than a million for the last decade. 

It is said that the Communist authorities allow the old 
and disabled to escape so that China need not be burdened 
with the support of this unproductive segment of the 
population. 

Someday, if statistics for all these combined losses 
(deaths and refugees) should become available, a correct 
balance sheet of population growth could be constructed. 
As it is, these numbers do not ailversely affect the growth 
of China’s population. 

The third major factor contributing to the growth ol 
population in China has been the absence of any wide¬ 
spread famine during the last decade. Such food scarcity 
as there is, is local and regional, without any of the rigours 
of traditional famines in prc-‘liberation’ China. It is true 
that the country has faced, and continues to lace, food 
shortage for the growing population. People subsist on 
rice, cabbage and sweet potatoes and occasionally a little 
porL 'Phe overwhelming majority of the population has 
lean but adequate rations. If I saw no aflluence (except in 
hotels where the foreign guests stay) neither did I sec- 
signs of acute hunger. 

Another very important factor is the impressive inipro- 
vement of public health and sanitation. People’s C .hina has 
demonstrated how much can be done to improve sanitation 
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and hygiene in an underdeveloped country with very little 
expenditure, if the people can be disciplined and dragooned 
into sanitary habits. I’here are no flies; nor are there any 
dogs, 'rhe destruction of rats and other pests is being 
carried on with something of a religious zeal, and mos¬ 
quitoes and malaria are on the way out. Underground 
drainage and conservancy are being attended to in most 
cities. Protected water supply, which is receiving high 
priority, and the traditional national habit of drinking 
boiled water, k'ai-shui (thermos jugs containing boiled 
water for making tea are now common in the remotest, 
now no longer forgotten, villages) have greatly reduced 
the incidence of water-borne diseases. 

Fifthly, the country is planning a network of hospitals, 
clinics and sanatoria. 'I’he overall plan for spreading health 
and medical services is being fulfilled in the major cities 
where old medical colleges and hospitals are being expand¬ 
ed and new institutions are springing up. A modicum of 
health and medical services are being set up in rural areas 
as well. 

However, a serious obstacle to the implementation of 
this program has been the paucity of trained medical and 
other ancillary personnel. China today has about 70,000 
doctors trained in Western medicine and some 530,000 
doctors trained in Chinese traditional medicine. 'Phe 
difficulties inherent in turning out allopathic doctors 
(equivalent to M.I 3 .,B.S. or M.D. levels requiring pro¬ 
longed training and costly equipment) as well as patriotic 
pride in certain aspects of China’s cultural past have led 
the authorities to give a fillip to the role of traditional 
doctors and their acupuncture and herbal medicines. 
Some research work is being undertaken to integrate all 
that is scientific from the traditional medicine into modern 
medicine. 

Today, all Government employees as well as industrial 
workers receive free medical aid. And while China is still 
seriously handicapped for want of modern hospital plant 
and equipment and a matching pharmaceutical industry 
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on the one hand, and the want of an adequate number of 
well-trained personnel—physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
nurses and technicians on the other, a beginning has been 
made in providing some medical aid in the cities. It will 
no doubt take many decades to provide free, skilled 
medical care to the vast and growing population all over 
the country. Nevertheless, the present efforts have contri¬ 
buted to a lowering of the death rate, thus increasing the 
population growth. 

China has a youthful population, that is, if the available 
age structure of the population is correct. 'Phe Marriage 
Law of 1950 has raised the age of consent from 18 to 20 
for males and from 16 to 18 for females. And the popula¬ 
tion of both sexes in the age group 18 to 49 constitutes 
45 per cent of the total population. This is conducive to a 
high marriage rate. 

'Fhe universality of the married state has always liccn 
a well-known feature of the Chinese social scene. If any 
deterrent to marriage existed in the past it was that of 
economic insecurity. Now, as one Chinese sociologist in 
Shanghai pointed out to me: ‘Under Communism there 
is no fear of unemployment or inadequate wages and 
consequent economic insecurity. It is now the State’s 
responsibility not only to provide jobs but also to assure 
the necessities of life for all the children one may want to 
have. Professional prostitution has been abolished. 'I’here- 
forc all eligible young men and women can and do get 
married’, l^he marriage rate is certainly high today in 
China, but no figures are available. As for unemployment 
there is some conflicting evidence. In 1957 there was no 
unemployment. But in 1958 the State found employment 
for eight million surplus people on various State undertak¬ 
ings and again solved the unemployment proI)Iem. 

What about birth control.’ Will the nati<m be educated 
on the need for planned families and what is more, is 
there a chance of Chinese mothers taking to the contra¬ 
ceptive habit? The Government did embark on a vigorous 
nationwide birth control campaign for nearly three years 
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between 1955 and 1958. The census results, the food 
shortages, the general low levels of living and the overall 
inability to provide everyone basic social services had a 
sobering effect on the authorities. This resulted in the 
decision to launch a national campaign for birth control. 
But before the family planning movement could get under 
way the blind loyalty to Marx, contrary to all realistic 
calculations, asserted itself and the birth control campaign 
was called off in the middle of 1958. Today, while family 
planning services are available in some city hospitals, 
there is no great awareness among the people, particularly 
the women, of the need for, or the availability of, contra¬ 
ceptives. 'rhus the absence of any widespread contra¬ 
ceptive habit has been a significant factor in the growth of 
China’s population. 

And last is the carefully fostered psychological atmos¬ 
phere. All over the country, everyone I met assured me 
that China was not only not overpopulated but actually 
underpopulated. Heads of all kinds of institutions 
lamented the existing ‘labour shortage’. Man was primarily 
a producer and only secondarily a consumer. A vast and 
growing population was a good thing in itself. And Com¬ 
munism was bound to deliver the goods. People’s China 
would demonstrate to the world that a rising population 
and rising levels of living need not be incompatible in an 
underdeveloped country. What is needed is more pro¬ 
duction and better distribution. 

All these factors are contributing to an increase in the 
nation’s birth rate and a steady fall in the death rate, 
yielding increasingly formidable net annual additions to 
China’s population. 'Poday there are probably more than 
680 millions on the Mainland and the numbers continue 
to increase. 

Under certain assumptions of stationary or rising 
fertility and declining mortality and the near universality 
of the married state, certain projections of China’s 
population growth can be made for the next few decades. 
It is obvious, without going into precise, mathematical 
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calculations, that the population is bound to increase 
annually by about 20 million in the next few years. And 
the rate of growth itself will gradually increase. 

Can China have a thousand million by 1980? Possible 
or probable? It is rash to prophesy. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, in broad outline, is the demographic picture 
of People’s China today. 

A hundred questions can be raised on the meaning and 
significance of the size, growth and composition of this 
massive aggregation of humanity. What arc the problems 
posed by the growth of her numbers in relation to China’s 
efforts to raise her admittedly low living levels in terms 
of food, clothing, housing, education, medical aid and 
cultural and other facilities? Docs she have the available 
resources to plan adequate agricultural development and 
heavy and large scale industrialization? Will these huge 
numbers be an asset or a gross liability to her overall plan 
for economic development? 

In a democracy, a large population is a liability in an 
underdeveloped country. This is so because the increase 
in national output is swallowed by the annual sizeable 
additions to the population, leaving no perceptible rise in 
the level of living. I’hat is, one has to run fast to stand 
still. This situation calls for a greater development effort 
than is normally possible because there is no large surplus 
over current consumption and because of the consequent 
low rate of capital formation. 

But in China the huge population may be an asset in the 
sense that people arc expendable in a totalitarian economy. 
Under Communism there are no free trade unions with 
their innumerable demands for wage increases, etc. 'rhcrc 
is no free choice of occupations, as the labour force is 
directed to work on projects of agricultural, industrial or 
military value as the Government decides. Consumer 
goods are cut and guns replace butter. 
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The creation of a sizeable defence force—army, navy 
and air services and the ancillary personnel—demands 
people of a particular age group with adequate training, 
necessary skills and modern equipment and weapons, 
which China can provide in about a quarter of a century. 
A large army, for instance, is possible only where there is 
a large population from which men of a particular age 
group and the necessary physical condition can be drawn. 
With centralized planning, complete control over the 
nation’s material and human resources, and mass regi¬ 
mentation, China can in time create a formidable military 
machine. 

Will the curve of China’s population growth level off 
and become stabilized at some manageable and reasonable 
figure in the foreseeable future? Will China be absorbed 
in the coming decades with the task of her own internal 
economic and social reconstruction, practise the philoso¬ 
phy of co-existcncc and become a good neighbour? Will 
she seek merely to export her goods and services or will 
she seek outlets for her teeming millions and her stifling 
ideology? 

Will a strong and unified China, rapidly industrialized 
and mechanized, and with a growing fighting force be a 
source of aggression in the future? What are the implica¬ 
tions of China’s demography in the present-day context 
of the world’s conflicting political ideologies and align¬ 
ments and the balance of power between democracy and 
freedom on the one hand and a totalitarian denial of them 
on the other? Will China, knowing the economic and 
political system she is wedded to, use her population 
numbers as a pretext for a demand for Lebensraum? Is 
China’s suppression of Tibetan autonomy an indication 
of the shape of things to come? 

These are not mere academic questions of concern only 
to social scientists; they are momentous questions of 
concern to the world’s statesmen as well. On the answers 
to them may well depend the future of coming generations 
and the survival of our free way of life. 



NOTES 


^ When the People’s Government was established in Peiping 
(Northern Peace) they renamed the city Peking (meaning Northern 
C'apital) as the city had been called under the imperial government. 
Though many outside China still use Peiping, I prefer Peking as it is 
the official name. I’he present government has changed the names of 
several places. 

I'here are now three ways of spelling Chinese names: 

a, the old conventional Knglish (Chinese Post Office) form; h, the form 
according to the Wade-Giles system of transliteration from Chinese into 
Knglish which does not sound the way it looks; and c, the official Chinese 
form adopted by the present government and based on the Chinese 
Romanized alphabet, e.g. Peking; Pei-ching; Heijing. I have followed 
the Post Office form, or that which is easily recognized without any 
scholarly pedantry. 

- New China News Agency release, same date. 

'The Atlas of Provinces of the People’s Republic of China 
(sec bibliography, ist entry). 

* New China News Agency, (Peking) April 6,1953. American Consu¬ 
late General, Hong Kong: Current Backgrounds No. 552. 

■'* S. K. 'Pai, 795 J Population Census of Chinas (Calcutta, Indian 
Statistical Institute, 1956). 

® Chung Lin and Hsiao Lu, ‘How We Made the Census’, China in 
Transitions (Peking, 1957), p. 54. 

S. K. Tai, op. cit,s p. n. 

^ China Navs Analysis (Hong Kong) No. 61, November 26, 1954. 

" Hsinhua Monthly (Peking), May 1953, p. 63. 

New China News Agency Release, No. 19, p. 13. 

People's Daily (Jen-niin jih-pao, Peking), March ii, 1954. 

American Consulate (ieneral. Communique of Results ot Census 
and Registration of China’s Population, Current Backgrounds No. 301, 
November i, 1954. 

Report of the Registration of the Nationwide Census. 

Documents of the 795,^ CensuSs (Peking 1954). 

I had a series of meetings in Peking during November 1958 with 
some Chinese economists, statisticians and administrators who were in 
charge of the Census. Mr Pai Chien-hua, the Director of the 1953 
Census, told me: ‘No government in the past could have undertaken the 
census, for they could not get the support of the masses. It is true that 

6s 
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there was a kind of census during the Manchu rule and once again during 
the Kuomingtang regime but they did not embrace the whole country 
and were not accurate. China's population was usually taken as 400 
million. It was not an economic concept but a political one based on 
customs and post office estimates'. 

** A wide assortment of newspaper commentators in America and 
Europe. 

N. J. Ling, ‘Population Problems of China' in Contemporary Chinay 
(Hong Kong University Press, 1956), Vol. i. 

George B. Cressey, Land of the 500 million (New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1955). 

New China News Agency release (Peking), October 22, 1957. 

2® ‘The 1953 Census', China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 196 
September 13, 1957. 

Pai Chien-hua, ‘600 Million People—A Great Strength for Socialist 
Construction of China', Jen-min jih-pao (People's Daily), Peking, 
November i, 1954. 

22 S. K. Tai, op, cit. 

Chen Ta, Population in Modern China (Chicago University Press, 
1946), p. 4. 
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